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New York starts the Campaign for 


W:P.A, 


Union 


“security” wage scales constitute the gravest 


menace to the wage standards of the technical men all 


over the country. 


“The scale of wages we are willing to accept for any 
length of time now will eventually become the prevailing 
wage not only for P.W.A. but for private industry as 
well, when and if private industry gets ready to absorb 
the unemployed.” (from the prevailing wage-bulletin pre- 
pared by N. Y. Chapter and the Architectural Guild.) 

The following rates have been adopted by the New York 


Chapter as the prevailing union seales for technical men 


in that area: 


MINIMUM WAGE SCHEDULE PROPOSED 
(Agreed to by the Architectural Guild and 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians.) 
For Architects. Engineers, 


wherever they are employed. 


and Chemists 


CLASS I 


65,00 per 30 


For men with the following experience: 
1. 4 years of college and 4 years of prac- 
tical experience, or 
2. 8 years of practical experience, 
Or men doing the following work: 
Architects: (Seniors) 


Architect in Charge, Chief Draftsman, Of- 
fice Manager, Job Captain, Designer, Speci- 
fication Writer, Superintendent, Clerk of 
Works, Senior Draftsman, Senior Checker, 
Senior Detailer. 

Engineers: 

Senior Draftsman, Designer, Specification 
Writer, Chief of Party, Ass’t Chief of Party, 
Ass’t Engineer. 


Chemists: Chemist. 


hour week—$2.17 per hour. 


For the first time in the history of our 
professions, a minimum wage schedule 
for architects, engineers and chemists 
is being made a major issue by two rec- 
ognized employee organizations in the 
technical field. The issue is now squarely 
before the Federal W.P.A. Administra- 
tion in New York, placed there by the 
joint action of the Federation and the 
Architectural Guild of America. The 
rates asked for are based upon an aver- 
age of those paid by Civil Service here 
and by a representative number of firms 
in private industry. 

Among the incentives to furthering 
the campaign was the successful effort 
of the bwilding trades unions in the city 
in obtaining the prevailing rate of $1.50 
an hour for the skilled workers on W.P. 


CLASS II 


$45.00 per 30 hour week — $1.50 per hour. 
For men with the following experience: 
1. 4 years of college and 1 year of prac- 
tical experience, or 
2. 5 years of practical experience. 
Or men doing the following work: 


Architects: (Juniors) 
Jr. Draftsman. 


Engineers: 
Jr. Draftsman, Engineering Assistant, Com- 
puter, Instrument Man. 


Chemists: Jr. Chemist. 


CLASS [it 


$35.00 per 30 hour week —$1.17 


For men with the following 
1. 2 years of college, or 
2. 2 years of practical experience, 


per hour. 
experience: 


Or men doing the following work: 

Architects: Sub- Jr. Draftsman. 

Engineers: Tracer, Rodman. 
Chemists: Lab. Assistant, 


A. and the fact that, while other catego- 
ries of W.P.A. employees receive up to 
90% of prevailing rates, technical men 
are being paid from 30% to 10% BE- 
LOW prevailing rates. 

The primary argument in favor of the 
establishment of these rates now is the 
undeniable effect of the present “sub- 
sistence” wages in depressing the scale 
of wages offered by private employers 
and the danger facing us that: 


“The scale of wages we are willing 
to accept for any length of time now 
will eventually become the prevailing 
wage for not only W.P.A. but for pri- 
vate industry as well, when and if pri- 
vate industry gets ready to absorb the 
unemployed.” 

(As a matter of fact, our employment 
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“ nents have already received calls 
nen from private employers who, 
same time, have asked how much 
, men were getting on W.P.A. and 
; offered exactly the same rate of 


ese arguments were incorporated 
bulletin which was widely distrib- 
mong technical men on the pro- 
‘as well as among Civil Service 
d employees in private industry. 
e next step was the calling of a 
nee of delegates from the largest 
in the city. At this conference 
the subsequent committee meet- 
logical and comprehensive pro- 
| was outlined. This includes among 
things: 


Mirst, the appointment of a com- 
ittee to obtain endorsements from 
e founder societies and from the 
merican Federation of Labor Uni- 
2 the city. This committee will 
ietion also as a legislative com- 
e to go to Washington for the 
e of inducing Congress to in- 
prevailing wages, in the new 
fislation for the 1936-37 appro- 
tons for work relief. 

econd, the raising of a campaign 
d by regular assessment to be 
by the various local project 
ls from their members. The fund 
e used for the issuing of a peri- 
( campaign bulletin and the 
loyment of a paid organizer. 
hird, to call a mass meeting of 
mical men on W.P.A. and in Ci- 
Service and private employment, 
Which this program would be 
re ted and further action devel- 


£ Program was carried out and be- 
bear fruit almost immediately. 
American Institute of Architects, 
etter addressed to Mr. Ridder, un- 
edly endorsed the request for pre- 
= Wages as follows: 
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Rates on WPA 


A.I.A. Endorses Program 


NEW YORK CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


525 Wifth Avenue, New York 


Mr. I, Ehrlich, General Secretary 
Vederation of Architects, Engineers, 
ists and Technicians 


119 East 18th Street 
New York City 
Mr. Victor Ridder, Director 


Works Progress Administration 
New York City 


Chem- 


January 23, 1936. 
My dear Sir:— 


We are in receipt of a letter from the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians. asking our support of their 
stand in the matter of a minimum salary for 
‘technical men’ employed on Works Projects. 

While we appreciate that it is the desire 
of the Administration to help as many of the 
‘technical men’ as possible within a given 
appropriation, the result is that lower 
salaries are being offered to these men than 
is customary in usual practice. This tends 
to work against rather than to assist the pro- 
fession as a whole for the reason that the 
salary standards adopted by the WPA are 
taken by those who employ this type of man, 
as the standard throughout the field, and 
works a hardship upon many who are not 
employed by the WPA, 

We believe that the salary standard for 
“technical men” should be raised to at least 
the minimum rate of pay set forth by the 
Civil Service standards. I may say that such 
» resolution was adopted upon the floor of the 
National Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

We, therefore, solicit your good offices in 
furthering the establishment of @ proper mini- 
mum wage for this class of professional man. 

Yours very truly, 
HOBART B, UPJOHN 
President 


Endorsements have begun to come in 
from several of the Building Trades lo- 
cals in the city. The mass meeting of 
the technical workers: on all projects 
was held on Monday, February 3. The 
program outlined by the committees was 
enthusiastically approved and close to 
$100 was contributed as a preliminary 
campaign fund. A resolution was adop- 
ted “To instruct the Conference Com- 
mittee of project delegates ‘to take defi- 
nite action in the event the negotiations 
with Mr. Ridder are not brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion.” 


The campaign is now on in earnest 
and one fact stands out clearly. The 
men are determined to press the issue 
vigorously and persistently until their 
point is won. 


National Convention 
in Rochester 


National Organizer to leave on Tour 
February 19th. 


The second National Convention of 
the F.A.E.C.T. will be held in Roches- 
ter New York, on April 17, 18, and 
19th, Delegates from chapters in 12 
different cities will be present. 


Preparatory to the National Conven- 
tion, the National Organizer, will make 
a tour of the Western Chapters includ- 
ing Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Youngs- 
town and Washington, D. C. The chap- 
ters in the other cities on the Eastern 
Coast will be visited by other National 
Officers, 


National Labor Relations 
Board Supports Federa- 
tion Strikers 


In an official report completely vindicat- 
ing the strike of the employees of the 
Consumers Research Association in 
which two Federation members, Dewey 
Palmer and John Heasty took leading 
parts, the National Labor Relations 
Board charged the owners and manag- 
ers of Consumers Research with drastic 
violation of fair labor practices. The re- 
port orders the employer to reinstate 
all the employes including John Heasty, 
who were discharged for joining the 
Technical, Editorial & Office Assistants 
Union, an affiliate of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and to bargain col- 
lectively with the Union. 

Brothers Heasty and Palmer, how- 
ever, who were formerly chief techni- 
cians at Consumers Research, together 
with other striking employees have de- 
cided that they have had enough of Con- 
sumers Research from the point of view 
of both labor conditions and general 
management. As a result, these former 
employees announce the formation of 
the new Consumers Union of the United 
States. The new organization which will 
fill the place that the old Consumers 
Research should have filled, but failed 
to, has established headquarters at 26 
E. 17th St., N.¥.C. Its function will in- 
elude regular ratings of consumers 
goods and services based on technical 
research, conducted by expert techni- 
cians. Labor conditions surrounding the 
manufacture and sale of goods will also 
be reported on. 
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The Retreat from Housing 


Much has been written in the newspapers of the Administration's 
new plan to subsidize private builders and mortgagees in an affort 
to stimulate a building boom. Up till now Secretary Ickes has told 
us that private enterprise has not built, and would not build decent 
housing for the low income groups for the reason that there was no 
profit in it. That, as a matter of fact, was the very reason the PWA 
housing program was undertaken. Now, however, the Administration 
has suddenly swung over to that very method which it claimed did 
not work out to the benefit of the majority of the population. 
following article estimates what we may expect from this new de= 
velopment in the building field. 


Simon Breines 


- AN Administration-sponsored news 
report in theNew York Times of Jan- 
uary 30th, stating that “the government 
will turn its back upon further Federal 
subsidized slum clearance and low-cost 
housing,” it appears that the see-saw of 
opinion for and against government sub- 
sidy of low cost housing has finally come 
to rest—not on the side of low cost hous- 
ing. Even Senator Wagner of New York, 
who was harping for more than a year on 
his proposed one Billion Dollar Bill for a 
Government housing subsidy was only 
heard to murmur, “Government priming 
cannot go on for ever.” Only a month ago 
he had stated, ‘‘There must be a program 
that will reach out and supply decent 
living quarters to the 90% of our work- 
ing people who earn less than $2,500 a 
year. Such persons cannot pay the full 
cost of decent housing. Therefore a gov- 
ernment subsidy will be necessary that 
will cover the difference between what 
they are able to pay and what in all hu- 
man decency they shoulditeceive. Low cost 
housing embodies recognition on the part 
of socially awakened people that the dis- 
tribution of our national income has not 
been entirely equitable, and that partly 
subsidized housing, like free schools, free 
roads and free parks, is the next step that 
we must take to forge a better order.” 

And so the ghost of Federal subsidy 
for public low-rental housing is finally 
laid and with it the hope, we surmise, of 
the 90% of the working people who 
earn less than $2,500 per year, the un- 
employed, and all those persons includ- 
ing architects and engineers who nor- 
mally look to the construction industry 
for a livelihood. 


A Corpse is Abandoned 


From this one might get the idea that 
there actually was some Federal hous- 
ing and slum clearance program that 
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could be discarded. Actually very little 
indeed materialized. In 1933 the sum of 
$150 millions was set aside for housing 
under the PWA. When the WPA was es- 
tablished, this was increased to $450 mil- 
lions but several months ago the Presi- 
dent cut it down to $100 million and only 
a small part of this has actually been in- 
volved in the few scattered projects that 
were started. If one considers that the 
New York Housing Authority has es- 
timated that in New, York City alone 
more than 500 times the sums enumer- 
ated above or approximately $1.5 Bil- 
lion is “needed for construction of mod- 
ern low-rent homes in New York City,” 
one realizes how little could be expect- 
ed from the program already under- 
taken. The disconcerting truth is that 
when the President officially gave up the 
government’s official housing venture, he 
abandoned a corpse. 

What About the Building Boom 

In justification of this official govern- 
ment withdrawal from the field of low 
cost housing has been the rising talk 
about an incipient building boom. Much 
as we wish to’ see such an eventuality, 
we cannot allow the wish to be father to 
the thought. 

Most of the hope for a great increase 
in construction is based on the fact that 
residential building showed a large per- 
centage of increase in 1935 over 1934, 
We can best analyze this situation if we 
compare the record of the last two years 
with the construction figures for 1928 
which was the peak construction year. 

TOTAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 

AWARDED IN 37 STATES 


(Compilation of the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
in millions of dollars) 


% Change 

1928 1934 1935 1934-35 

Public Works $1,465. $578. 75 
Public Utilities 1,465. 112. 11.5 
Residential 2,788. 479. 92.0 
All Other 2,375. 676. 24.5 
Totals 6,628. 1,845. 19.6 


The 


From the above it is evident that resi- 
dential construction in 1934 had fallen 
to less than 9 percent of 1928 and that 
even after what would seem to be a great 
increase in 1935, the figure for that year 
was only 17 percent of 1928. The build- 
ing statisticians say that this increase in 
residential construction for 1935 is only 
a beginning. However, again the facts 
speak for themselves. How, we wonder, 
can residential building increase when 
80% of American families in 1935 re 
ceived incomes of less than $2,000, when 
more than one half of these had incornes 
of less than $1,000, and when it is ob- 
vious that these families are in no posi 
tion to buy even the cheapest house 
which it is predicted will mark the com 
ing “boom.” 


On the other hand, not all the “ex 
perts” are optimistic. The Annalis 
(prominent financial journal) of Janu 
ary 17, sums up as follows: = 


“Industrial and commercial build- 
ing appear to have reached a sa- 
turation point for at least a few 
years to come, whereas a shortage 
of small homes is agreed upon by 
all, even though estimates of such 
shortage may vary widely. Most 
financial writers look for an appre- 


ciation of as much as 50 percent 
in the rate of erecting small houses; 
this is hardly of boom proportions. 
On the other hand, rumors have 
come from Washington promising 
that the budget will be balanced 
within $500,000,000. Discounting 
this as idle, still the government 
expenditures will in all probability 
be down in 1936-37, more or less 
nullifying any gain in small home 
building.” 
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A Wages... 


e National Executive Committee 
ing of the Federation held at the 
Hotel, December 28th and 


fas an expression of the ever in- 
ng unity of the organization. 
large number of delegates attend- 
meeting besides the National 
eemen, gave the session the 
er of a National Convention. The 
attending were New York, 
Boston, Rochester, Pittsburg, 
on, Philadelphia. There were 
reports and recommendations 
the other chapters. 

obvious to the N. E. C. that 
£n must be developed by each 
, and coordinated by the Natio- 
ice. It was also obvious that the 
¢ method of guiding and helping 
apters through correspondence is 
Wate. The N.E.C. therefore set it- 
© task of obtaining and maintain- 
National Organizer. 

raising campaign for the Or- 
'4S now in progress. Union con- 
Members 1ealize the necessity of 
fanizer to the life of the Federa- 
id are pledging as much as $5.00 
th towards the fund. The N.E.C. 
pon all its members to assess 
‘Ves as much as their consciences 
et-books permit for the building 


National Organizer . . 


The Government Mortgage Schemes 
Redound To The Benefit of the Real 
Estate Interests. 

As to why the Administration is ham- 
stringing its original housing plan and 
has finally given up even this admit- 
tedly inadequate program, most liberal 
housing opinion inclines to the follow- 
ing explanation: When the Administra- 
tion set up the PWA, it also created the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, ap- 
parently “to relieve the distressed home 
owner.” As any of our members will 
testify who actually took advantage of 
this procedure, the HOLC only succeed- 
ed in the last analysis in relieving the 
shaky banks and mortgage institutions 
of several billions in sour mortgages. In 
the process the home owner acquired u 
new mortgagee in the form of Uncle 
Sam and the Administration found it- 
self with a lien on one out of every 4 or 
5 small homes in the country. This 
meant that the government became the 
biggest real estate interest in the U.S. 
Any considerable public housing at low 
rents would have tended to endanger the 


isions of the National Council 


The organizer is Roy Weber, Ar- 
chitect and Chairman of the Architects 
Section of the New York Chapter, and 
former Editor of the Bulletin. It is ex- 
pected that he will be able to start on 
his trip during the month of February. 

Another question that raised a lively 
discussion was the proposal to amend 
the section of our constitution dealing 
with our non-participation in politics. At 
present our constitution states: “The 
Federation may co-operate with employe 
organizations and others on any issue 
consistent with the objectives of the 
F.A.E.C.T., but may support no political 
party or candidate.” 

It is proposed to change this so as to 
permit chapters to endorse, and partici- 
pate in a party that is based upon la- 
bor, farmer and professional organiza- 
tions, and which will truly represent 
and legislate in the interest of the work- 
ers and farmers of the country. The 
discussion at the conference showed 
agreement in the need for more political 
guarantees and safeguards of Civil Li- 
berties, including the right to organize 
and strike, the need for unemployement 
insurance, housing legislation, etc. How- 
ever since changes in our constituion can 
only be made by convention, it was re- 
commended that the Chapters discuss 
this proposal with the view of instruct- 


real estate values which government 
money helped to restore—and so, as a 
result, the PWA _ low-rental housing 
schemes had to go. 


With the billions saved for them by 
the HOLC and the other mortgage agen- 
cies and with other vast funds of idle 
money on their hands, the big investors 
are now clamoring for safe investments. 
That is why they are so interested in a 
housing boom and why they seem so 
concerned with the ‘need” for decent 
homes. By a “safe” investment is meant 
one which is guaranteed against loss by 
the government. That is where the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration comes in 
with its plan for insuring private mort- 
gages, 

The complete story of the FHA must 
be told in a later article. As far as the 
technical men and other interested work- 
ers in the building industry are con- 
cerned, it is sufficient to note again that 
there will be no real housing boom and 
no great increase in jobs until a way is 
found to enable those who need the hous- 
es to pay for them. 


. Labor Party . . . April Convention 


ing the delegates to the next convention 
on what stand to take on this subject. 


The undermining effect of W.P.A. sub- 
sistence wage rates on private and Civil 
Service wages was the key problem pre- 
sented by the reports of the Officers and 
various chapters. Private conerns, especi- 
ally, tend to adopt W.P.A. wage rates as 
basic rates. In view of this, the Na- 
tional Executive decided that prevailing 
union wage rates for technical employ- 
ees must be established on W.P.A. 
throughout the country. 


The N.E.C. decided to hold the con- 
vention during the month of April in 
Rochester, N. Y. The Rochester Dele- 
gates to the conference were compli- 
mented on the presentation of their re- 
ports and also on the persistence of 
their campaign for the past year to 
bring our coming convention to their 
city. 


The conference indicated that we had 
achieved unity within our own ranks. 
The neat step is to further the unity 
of ALL technical professionals. We can 
be proud of our National Organization. 
We hope we shall be able to show 
a stronger record by April through the 
intensification of the work in the chap- 
ters toward carrying out our program. 
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Too Many ENGINEERS 


A Reply to Dr. Steinman by N. Sparer 


HE fact that so few engineers have 

been re-absorbed by private concerns 
and Civil Service in the past two years, 
has given additional impetus to the ar- 
guments for a more “rigorous selective 
limitation for education and for admis- 
sion to practice” engineering. Higher 
qualifications for registration and a 
sharp curtailment of engineering stu- 
dents are demanded. The basis for it all, 
is th contention that the Engineering 
Profession is “saturated” and “over- 
crowded.” There are too many Engi- 
neers! 


Increase of Engineers Due 
To Scarcity 35 Years Ago 


The contention of “saturation” is best 
set forth by Dr. D. B. Steinman in the 
Feb. 1935 issue of the “American Engi- 
neer.” He presents statistics and com- 
parisons to support the contention and 
comes to the conclusion that the colleges 
must cut down the number of graduates, 
total number of students and freshmen 
by one half. 

The substance of the statistics upon 
which Dr, Steinman bases his contention 
of “saturation” and “oversupply” are: 

a) “The total number of Engi- 
neers in the United States (ages 25- 
to 60) including non-graduates was 
32,000 in 1890, and 195,000 in 1930: 
an increase of 510 per cent in 40 
years, with the total population in- 
creasing only 95 per cent in the 
same period.” 

b) During the thirty years from 
1900 to 1930, the number of Phy- 
sicians and Lawyers decreased 
26% and 13% respectively per mil- 
lion of the total population, that of 
Architects remained constant, while 
Engineers increased 278%. 

But do these figures prove saturation 
and oversupply? By no means. They 
only prove that the number of Engi- 
neers increased in greater proportion 
than the population as a whole and rela- 
tive to the other professions, In our 
opinion this was natural since in 1900 
there was only one engineer to about 
2400 population as compared to one phy- 
sician to about 700 and one lawyer to 
about 800 population. Furthermore this 
inerease was perfectly logical and neces- 
sary in view of the tremendous advance 
in technical and economic development 
during that period. 


Unemployment Does Not Indicate 
Saturation In a Profession 
There is of course the additional ar- 


neers. But this too is no proof of “satu- 
ration.” For what profession, trade or 
industry is not plagued by the scourge 
of unemployment? Twelve million men 
and women from every walk of life, wil- 
ling and capable of work have been 
faced with this problem for more than 
six years. Does this mean that all pro- 
fessions and trades are saturated; and 
consequently, perhaps, that we are over- 
populated? The problem of unemploy- 
ment is universal; and the engineer 
cannot abstract or insulate himself from 
this politico-economic phenomenon. Even 
the medical profession, which for more 
than three decades had a “rigorous se- 
‘active limitation for admission to prac- 
tice.’ and which Dr. Steinman seeks to 
emulate. is not immune. Physicians 
too are on the relief rolls and on W.P.A. 
projects at subsistence wage scales; 
and the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association also complains of an 
“oversupply” in the medical profession. 


Potential Industrial Development 
Requires Even More Technical Men 


But, can it be contended that one en- 
gineer to 800 population is excessive? 
Have our resources and the economic 
possibilities of the country been devel- 
oped to the point where the present 
number of engineers can no longer be 
utilized to their fullest capacity? Have 
all the bridges, subways, houses and 
other Public Works and improvements, 
necessary for the welfare of the pou- 
lation been already built? Obviously not. 
To adequately carry through all these 
improvements would require a much lar- 
ger number of engineers than we have 
at present. 


Unemployment Due To 
Irrational Set-Up 


To us it is clear that unemployement 
exists not because there are too many 
engineers, not because we are overpopu- 
lated; but rather as a result of faults 
and irrationalities within our politico- 
economy, which hinder and prevent the 
further proper development of our eco- 
nomic forces and resources. Why, for 
instance, is there no properly planned 
Public Works Program? Why all the red 
tape, hesitations and vacillations? There 
can be little doubt that a properly plan- 
ned and financed Public Works program 
would help tremendously in alleviating 
the present conditions. 

Furthermore, when Dr. Steinman 
speaks of an “over-supply” of engineers, 
he fails to consider the intensity with 


gument—the 112,000 unemployed engi- which the engineer’s labor and service 
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visable, will not provide jobs for those 


is utilized. Must we work 39 to 44 hours 
a week, overtime, etc., etc.? Why can 
not the working hours be strictly reduc- 
ed to 30 hours per week? This would — 
immediately reduce the “oversupply” by 
about one-third, and thousands of engi- 
neers would be reabsorbed in regular 
employment. 

When we analyze the supply of labor 
we must consider the following two fac- 
tors: 

1) The possibilities for its utilization 
in the development of the resources and 
the economic possibilities of the country, 
for the welfare of the people. 

2) The degree to which that labor is 
utilized. 

Dr. Steinman sees unemployment and 
therefore concludes that there is an 
oversupply. He does not try to analyze 
the real cause for this unemployment 
and the factors that would absorb this 
apparent oversupply. He has but one 
remedy—cut down ihe supply. But sup- 
pose each and all professions, trades, 
and industries were to adopt the same 
remedy, what then? How will society 
dispose of these millions of people? Cer- 
tainly, this is no solution. The hope for 
engineers lies in no quack remedy. The 
proposed reduction of the number of 
students, were it even possible and ad- 


who are now unemployed, It will not 
increase the engineers purchasing pow- 
er, improve his working conditions or 
insure his welfare and economic secu- 
rity.. : i 


A Vigorous Program 
Will Solve Unemployment 


We believe that the present conditio 
can be alleviated and the immediate fu- 
ture somewhat assured only by som 
such program as the following: 

1) The adoption of a real Publi 
Works Program, planned and supervise 
by the government, 

2) A 30 hour working week withow 
a reduction in the weekly salary rate 

3) The elimination of all overtim 
work and speed-up. . 

4) The establishment of a minim 
wage rate, that will be commensura’ 
with our education, experience and 
proper standard of living. 

5) A social security system along t 
lines proposed in the present session 0 
Congress by the Frazier-Lundeen bill 

All this is practical and attainabl 
What is necessary however is for the @ 
gineer and the allied professions to ma 
this program their immediate goal an 
to organize to attain it. 
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_.. Organization. Who? 
g draftsmen. Where? ...In 


Edward’s England. 


VE thousand members strong 
A.E.S.D.... Association of En- 
ng and Shipbuilding Draftsmen, 
1 which has organized two out of 
three engineering draftsmen in 
and which will not be happy 
has the third man. 


ssociation has not yet won na- 
de acceptance of any prevailing 
wages for its members. How- 
a number of years of effec- 
rk in organization in private in- 
it won from the Engineering 
ied Employers National Federa- 
signed agreement which recog- 
A.E.S.D. as a responsible body 
ting draftsmen, tracers, calcu- 
timators and designers in ques- 
ting conditions of employ- 
such as rates of salaries, hours of 
overtime payment, payment for 
ys, sickness and general conditions 
in “Drawing and Tracing Of- 
The agreement provides that un- 
‘Stages of the machinery of nego- 
is have been gone through (the 
negotiations are outlined in the 
nt), there can be no general al- 
in wages, working conditions, 
h of the working week if the 
concerned (advised by the A. 
are not in agreement with the 
Ss. 


-i 


pA Dispute At Seaham. 


determination with which mem- 
the A.E.S.D. have gone into the 
x fair working conditions is indi- 
y a strike now being led by the 
on at Seaham. The dispute 
an engineering firm there involved 
ight of the draftsmen to say what 
me is excessive from their own 
1 and leisure standoint and also 
the point of view of renumeration 
vhat is not occasional overtime at 
ut Un excessive extension of howrs. 
) assist men on strike the A.E.S.D. 
a system of “Dispute Benefits.” 
e strike funds are now being paid 
to the men at Seaham and enable 
to carry on their fight against 
Chiseling employers. It is interest- 
0 read in the A.E.S.D. organ, “The 
ghtsman” that members of Num- 
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P 


wo out of Three 


... Bngineering and Ship- 
England. And here 
he story of the Association of Engineering and Ship- 
g Draughtsmen which is organizing the technical men 


ber 1 District have supplemented the in- 
creased amounts of dispute pay given 
to the men by the Executive by a volun- 
tary levy which has brought in substan- 
tial addition to the reduced income of 
those who have to carry on the dispute.” 


Incidentally, the total sum spent dur- 
ing the past fifteen years to members 
who have been in difficulties with their 
employers has been about $65,000 and to 
those clearly victimized for A.E.S.D. ac- 
tivities, over $10,000 has been paid in the 
same period, 


The Service of Statistics. 


In the early days of the Association 
soon after its foundation in Glasgow, it 
became evident that it was necessary 
to collect and classify all ascertainable 
information on conditions of employ- 
ment for drafting rooms throughout the 
country. There were no standard condi- 
tions agreed on between draftsmen and 
their employers for hours worked, pay- 
ment for overtime, payment for and 


hawe it 


Alan Mather 


duration of holidays, payment during 
sickness, and salaries. The average 
draftsmen needed to know what were 
fair conditions of work when moving 
from one job to another. To fill this need 
for reliable information, the _A.E.S.D. 
developed a service of statistics. Now 
the practice of consultation of the A.E. 
S.D. by members has been growing un- 
til it is now no uncommon thing for 
twenty or thirty letters or telegrams 
to be received at Headquarters in the 
course of the day, and it is found that 
about five sixths of these can be an- 
swered from the statistics schedules. 


The value of such a service can not 
be overestimated, for, as the A.E.S.D. 
points out, “in the past it has been a 
common assumption that so long as in- 
crease in salary was got when changing 
employment, other things could be taken 
for granted. It is apparent, however, 
as a result of the Association’s investi- 
gations, that it is also highly desirable 
to have a knowledge of the firm’s repu- 
tation, the holidays given, the staff con- 
ditions, and whether or not there is pay- 
ment for overtime. Apart from these 
very important particulars it does not 
follow that because a member is getting 
a larger salary by going to another of- 
fice, he is obtaining as much as he 
should get in comparison with similar 
men already employed at the firm con- 
cerned. The A.E.S.D. statistics service 
can safeguard this end and it helps to 
prevent inadvertent undercutting with 
inevitable loss to the individual and pos- 
sibly also to his fellow members and fu- 
ture office colleagues.” 


“The next step in Association policy 
in regard to the Service of Statistics de- 
pended on the result of a ballot of mem- 
bers which was taken on the question of 
obligatory consultation of the Associa- 
tion before taking situations. The result 
of the ballot was in favour of such con- 
and the consequent policy 
whereby all members write headquar- 


sultation, 


ters before taking a post is now in suc- 
cessful operation.” 
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DOORS 


In this article, Henry Fitch shows how simple scientific methods can 
be used to solve technical problems which have been only half-solved 


by rule-of-thumb methods, 


Confronted with an architectural ques- 


tion to which there is no answer in handbooks, Mr. Fitch went outl 
and used his powers of observation. The conclusion which he draws 
from these observations should be of interest to every technical man. 


cae designing a building to be oc- 

cupied by many people, the archi- 
tect has the problem of determining the 
number of doors necessary to accomo- 
date the people. Traditionally, he puts 
in enough doors to look well or enough 
doors that he feels will meet the require- 
ments. For that reason one often ap- 
proaches a building and finds most of 
the doors closed for good and only one 
or two doors are actually used. The rest 
represent a permanent waste of space, 
of doors, of hardware and of heat. 
Where laws exist that regulate doors, one 
may find either too many or not enough. 


The Inconsistency of 
Legal Requirements 


The number and disposition of doors 
are usually regulated by laws. In New 
York City there are laws for various 
kinds of buildings and each law regu- 
lates the doors for its respective type of 
building. The Multiple Dwellings Law 
deals with doors for dwellings, the State 
Labor Law deals with doors for places 
where work or manufacturing is done, 
the City Biulding Laws deal with the 
doors for all kinds of buildings other 
than those above mentioned. Aniong 
these are cinemas, theatres, exhibition 
buildings, ete. 

Let us compare some of the principal 
provisions of these laws: 

1. The law regulating doors for 
theatres requires 5’ of doorway for 
the first 500 persons and 20” addi- 
tional for each additional 100 per- 

sons. 

2. In cinemas the law provides one 
foot of doorway for each 20 per- 
sons. 

3. In open air theatres the law re- 
quires one foot of doorway for each 
25 persons. 

Now let us see what the requirements 
would be in feet of openings for audi- 
ences of 6,000 and 20,000 respectively : 
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6000 pers. 20,000 pers. 
1. The theatre law 968” 330° 
2. Open-air theatre law 240’ 800’ 
3, Cinema law 300’ 1000" 


As far as the theatre and the cinema 
are concerned these laws are very mis- 
leading. The extent of doorways in run- 
ning feet does not represent the total 
of doorways at the street level, but the 
sum_of all doorways from the ground 
floor to the street plus the doors from 
the various balcony levels to the stair 
halls, passageways and fire escapes. The 
norms for width of fire escapes and pas- 
sageways are much lower than _ the 
norms for doors. For instance in the 
theatre law, after it provides for the 
numerous doors, it states that the bal- 
conies shall be connected by a stairway 
or stairways each to be not less than 
8’ wide, but it does not state how many 
such stairways shall be provided with 
relation to the number of people on these 
balconies. Again, when it speaks of pas- 
sages from the rear to the street it re- 
quires 4’ width of passage for the first 
100 persons plus 8” for each additional 
100 persons. This of course has no rela- 
tion to the doors or the stairs that deli- 
ver the people to the passage way. And 
again when it provides for fire escapes 
(open metal-grating stairs) it merely 
states that all balconies shall be con- 
nected with a fire escape not less than 
3’-4”, but does not give the relation be- 
tween the capacity of these fire escapes 
and the people they must accomodate. 
Therefore the running feet of doorway 
called for in the above table do not re- 
present the actual exit facilities. The 
more we analyze the laws, the more we 
find them a labyrinth of contradictions. 
They do not represent any rational sys- 
tem. This is particularly obvious when 
we compare the cinema requirements 
with the theatre requirements. The cine- 
ma law requires three times more door 
way than the theatre law. The laws are 
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usually written subsequent to some cata- 
strophical fire or panic which causes 
public demand for more doors. This 
shows the haphazard and unscientific 
way in which standards are frequently 
arrived at. 


What Are the Technical 
Requirements? 


From a technical point of view the 
above norms for doors are not satisfac- 
tory for two main reasons. 


1. They do not take into consider- 
ation the element of time. 

2. They do not speak in terms of 
units of doors, but of running feet 
of doorway. 

Doors for garages are made for cars 
or trucks, doors to bird houses are made 
to fit the birds, doors to auditoria are 
made for human beings. Therefore an 
auditorium door should have certain re- 
lations to the human being, namely as to 
(1) his girth and stature and (2) the 
normal speed of his movement. To de- 
sign doors properly we must find out 
what width is most suitable and how 
many people can pass such a width in a 
unit of time. 

A door should be wide enough for 
easy passage for a well-grown adult in 
winterclothing. It should not be wide 
enough to tempt two people to pass si- 
multaneously. We know of no scientifi¢ 
work where the width of a door has been 
evaluated. Our observations lead us to 
think that a width of 2’8” is probably 
near the ideal and it seems the most fre- 
quent size encountered in the United 
States, where public use is concerned. 


An Actual Test of Door Capacities 


We know of no published work where 
doors have been evaluated in terms of 
time. The author of this paper has mad? 
such a study for a New York Depart- 
ment store, one of the largest and per- 
haps the most crowded in the world. 
Before the Depression the crowded cong 
ditions at this department store were 
proverbial yet it had enough doors to 
satisfy the requirements of the law. _ 

In making this study. the observers, 
posted at the several entrances, took 
both a three minute count and a thirty 
minute count of persons entering and 
leaving the building. The compiled fig- 
ures showed that some of the doors at 
the busiest entrances were used on the 
average (the peak was even higher) by 
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. many as 55 to 60 persons per minute. 
he several observers who actually took 
he count were unanimous in their 
jon that 30 persons per door per 
mute is a comfortable average and 
when the number is increased over 
irty, conditions become increasingly 
mcult. When they get beyond 50, there 
unmistaken discomfort. Willingly or 
illingly people begin to behave in a 
al manner. Such situations should 
avoided! 


{ Useful Formula 


It is obvious that the subject requires 
‘great deal more experimental data 
n is to be found in this isolated study, 
a if, for the time being, we accept 
as the unit of door and thirty per- 
as the number per minute, we have 
ns by which to determine the num- 
'r of doors required. This applies sim- 
y to places where the seating capacity 
known in advance, like schools, the- 
ss, cinemas and the like. When we 
e to exhibition buildings, dance halls, 
saurants, office buildings and the 
ae must assume the maximum occu- 
y possible. Here again we have the 
. but with the department store 
al BR cirements are not rational. 
m the consideration of theatres and 
‘auditoria, a matter of first impor- 
is the size of door in terms of 
we evaluate door capacities. For 
nee, if for an auditorium of a given 
ity, the law requires 300’ of door- 
in terms of doors 2’-6” wide, we 
have 120 door units. If we use 
8’ wide we would have only 100 
ts. A 3’ door is not sufficient for 
“people to pass simultaneously with 
and consequently it could acco- 
no more people than the 2’6” 
_ Therefore in 300’ of doorway we 
accomodate 25% more persons 
26” dvor than with 3’ doors. 
suming the 2’8” door capable of 
g 30 persons per minute with 
rt, the 600 seat theatre would have 
b0rs capable of handling 990 per- 
er minute (See table for running 
“of doorway required under dif- 
provisions of the law.) This audi- 
m could therefore be emptied in 6 
The same hall under the cine- 
would have 113 doors and could 
d in 1.8 minutes. The 20,000 seat 
ium could also be vacated in 6 
S if used as a theatre and in 1.5 
when used as a cinema. 
Viously the theatre law is more 
hal than the cinema law if either 
' be called rational. To design doors 
hally we must consider still another 
and that is the time it would iake 
Ople who sit most remotely from 
«tS to reach these exits. For in- 
if the people most remotely situ- 
1 the 6,00-seat theatre could reach 
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the doors in 5.4 minutes then the 37 
doors provided could accomodate the au- 
dience with comfort, but if a longer 
time would be required to reach the 
doors, then we could get along with less 
doors. Conversely, if we start with a 
fixed time limit in which we wish the 
auditorium vacated then the seating ar- 
rangement and passages must be ar- 
ranged accordingly. 


Some Common Faults 
In Approaches To Exits 


Not all of the doors required by the 
New York laws (and that applies to all 
cities) are meant for general use. They 
distinguish between doors for ordinary 
use and those for emergency use. The 
emergency doors, of course are used 
only in emergencies. They usually give 
on narrow long tunnels or on uncom- 
fortable iron grating stairs. The doors 
that usually remain for normal use and 
stairs and passages that lead to them 
are not sufficient for the audience and 
are usually unbearably crowded when 
the audience leaves. The whole difficulty 
begins with the arrangement of the 
seats, the aisles, the stairs, etc., to be 
doors. The whole subject needs rational- 
ization and, to the author’s knowledge, 
no country has yet undertaken to deal 
with those problems in a rational man- 
ner. 


Consideration of Details 


Hitherto we spoke of units of door. 
We had in mind swing doors. Audito- 
rium doors usually are swing doors that 
open only outwardly. They are in good 
practice pivoted top and bottom and at 
the bottom attached to a mechanism cal- 
led a door check. The door check is so 


A Modern 
Department 
Store’ 
Entrance 
Note 
Swing Doors 
pivoted top 
and bottom 
with no 
mullions 
between 


arranged that it closes the door auto- 
matically and can also keep the door 
open in a full open position. To save 
space, such doors usually have no mul- 
lions between them, depending entirely 
on the pivots for their stability. These 
are usually two typical arrangements: 
singly or in pairs. The arrangement in 
pairs is more efficient as when a pair 
of doors is open, it produces a space of 
5’4” through which three persons can 
pass abreast with comfort, while through 
2’8” arranged in singles only one person 
can pass through at a time. 


Revolving Doors 


Revolving doors are prohibited by 
law as required exits in places of con- 
gregation. They may be used only in 
addition to required swing doors. There 
is something to be said for and against 
revolving doors. They are desirable for 
places like department stores where peo- 
ple constantly pass in and out. The chief 
point in their favor is their weather 
tightness. In auditoria they would be 
very uneconomical as here people are 
either coming in or going out. Under 
such conditions only one half of the door 
would be used. Furthermore, while only 
delivering half its usefulness under au- 
ditorium conditions, it takes much more 
space than a single door. Thus a single 
door 2’8 wide is capable of handling 30 
persons per minute while a revolving 
door taking a space of 6’10” could also 
handle only 30 persons per minute in 
one direction. In the same space we 
could have over two and one half units 
of 2’8” and therefore could accommodate 
75 persons per minute. Here again the 
heat loss through one or another type 
of door is a matter of guess work and 
scientific study is again required. 


ie 
BD 
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Steps Toward Unity 


Robert M. Sentman -- National President 


Many significant developments have 
marked our efforts to negotiate propos- 
als of affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor since the meeting of 
the National Executive Council last 
September. The resolution adopted at 
that time recommended the setting up 
of a committee to negotiate officially with 
the American Federation of Labor on 
the basis of such terms as would guar- 
antee the rights established by our con- 
stitution and the fullest democracy es- 
tablished within the organization. 


In addition to those elementary terms, 
two avenues of approach were proposed: 


1. negotiations directly with the exe- 
cutive body of the American Federation 
of Labor for a charter as a new inter- 
national technical union, and 


2. the alternative of amalgamation 
with the existing International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers’, Architects’ 
and Draftsmen’s Unions. 


Our early correspondence with Presi- 
dent William Green of the A. F. of L. 
published in the November BULLETIN 
brought out the fact that the jurisdic- 
tional rights of the International Feder- 
ation of Engineers’, Architects’ and 
Draftsmen’s Unions precluded the possi- 
bility of direct affiliation on our part as 
a2 new irieznational, 


Since the publication of this corres- 
pondence, our National Office communi- 
cated with the International setting 
forth our proposals. In a reply on No- 
vember 29th, Pres. Rosemund stated the 
dictum of the Executice Committee of 
the International: ‘Jn order to become 
members of this International Union in- 
dividuals must follow our constitutional 
provisions—affiliate as members of es- 
tablished local unions, or where there 
are no local unions, apply for charters.” 


The National Office of the FAECT 
again felt the necessitiy of stating our 
position to Pres. William Green in light 
of the recognition by the recent A. F. 
of L. Convention of the need for orga- 
nizing technical men. In a letter to Mr. 
Green on December 9th, we stated: 


“We are in contact with dozens of 
groups of technical men throughout the 
country, aside from our own chapters. 
While they have evidenced a desire to 
enter the American Federation of La- 
bor, we do not think such an attitude on 
the part of Mr. Rosemund will facilitate 
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their affiliation. There are chapters in 
our organization which are not fully con- 
vinced of the advisability of affiliation 
and undoubtedly would refuse to join on 
the condition as outlined by Mr. Rose- 
mund. However, if we entered as a unit, 
we feel that our chapters would follow. 
Furthermore, Mr. Rosemund’s plan for 
affiliation would exclude many of our 
members such as W.P.A. employes, 
chemists, laboratory technicians, and 
those unemployed.” In reply, Mr. Green 
restated the jurisdictional rights of the 
International, and pointed to the neces- 
sity of a conference with them, 


Mr. Rosemund has, since these events, 
recognized the favorable relations that 
exist between our Federation and many 
American Federation of Labor bodies in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
New York, and Chicago, among others. 
In all of these cities, the Federation and 
the A. F. of L. have either acted to- 
gether in joint campaigns or have in 
other ways indicated cordial and har- 
monious relationships. 


This interview was reported by the 
writer at the meeting of the National 
Executive Council on December 28th 
and 29th, 1935. Following the report 
and discussion, the Resolutions Commit- 
tee reported out a resolution re-affirm- 
ing the Buffalo resolution of last Sep- 
tember, and recommending the continu- 
ation of official negotiations. That the 
conditions on which these negotiations 
be based have been carefully observed 
by your representative, the following re- 
cent communication with Mr. Rosemuud 
is herewith presented. 


January 14, 1936. 
Mr, C. L. Rosamund, President, 


International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects’ and Draftsman’s 
Unions 


A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


Confirming my recent interview with 
you regarding proposals of affiliation by 
the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians with your or- 
ganization, I wish to re-state our posi- 
tion for further consideration by your 
Executive Council. 

First, I wish to comply with your re- 


quest for a statement of the various 
classifiications of our membership not 
included in the International. In tech- 
nical and scientific categories are chem- 
ists, analysts, testers, computers, astro- 
nomical observers, technical examiners, 
et cetera. In addition to these there are 
architects, engineers and draftsmen or- 
ganized on W.P.A. projects, and those, 
unemployed. We feel that any real at- 
tempt to organize technical employes or 
to consolidate the strength of ewisting 
organizations should include all of the 
aforesaid mentioned. 

I believe we are in complete agree- 
ment as to the necessity of bwilding a 
strong union of technical employes, and 
that those benefits of trade union organi- 
zation can be best realized through af- 
filiation with the American Federation 
of Labor. The recent Convention in At- 
lantie City specifically recognized the 
need of an organization drive at this 
time. We also recognize this need, and 
believe that such organizational efforts 
can best succed through the broad, 
impartial approach which has charS 
acterized our success and our recogni- 
tion by technical employes. We believe 
that amalgamation with the Interna- 
tional based on proposals which include 
our broad approach would add definite 
impetus to an organizational drive 
among technical employes. We believe 
that disputable issues could be satisfac- 
torily arbitrated if opportunity for the 
discussion of those proposals, which we 
mutually recognize, be granted. 

Our National Executive Council again 
approved the desirability of a conference 
of representative committees of both our 
organizations. As the basis of discus- 
sion at this conference we wish to subs 
mit the following points to be included 
on the agenda. Around the clarification 
of these points we feel proposals could 
be formulated at that time. 


1) The qualification of our full 
membership into the International. 

2) The adjustment of dues for 
low-salaried and W.P.A. employes. 
Also the consideration of provisions 
for unemployed technical men. 

3) Application for Charters where 
no locals ewist. ' 
4) Establishment of new locals 
in cities where only plant locals » 

exist. 

5) Eligibility of technical classi- 
fications not included in the Inter- 
national. 


We feel that full discussion of the 
above points by representative commit- 
tees of our organizations should lead to 
the mutual recognition of the need of 
amalgamation and establish the basis on 
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Federation of Labor. 


The Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians has so 
fine a record of honest progressive trade 
unionism in a virgin field, that only with 
me trepidation do I accept the invi- 
ation to write for The Bulletin on the 
merican Newspaper Guild. The Guild 
however, has a membership from Coast 
to Coast and has engaged in successful 
local strikes. By and large it has ac- 
mplished the presumably impossible 
d therefore we may profit by ex- 
hange of experience and views. 


The Guild, the Federation, and the 
yarious unions of office workers that 
ve come into existence (or into re- 
newed activity) in the past two years, 
widence a growing awareness on the 
5 of the middle class Americans that 
eir interests lie with the broad mass 
workers for wage and salary, rather 
n with those who employ us,—those 
© regard production as a matter of 
vate concern or “private enterprise.” 
ia.?? 
There is, of course, a huge section of 
o-called white-collar workers whose 
ctual day-to-day experience has not yet 
mvinced them of the falseness of the 
ropaganda against unionism broadcast 
r the employers, through the metropo- 
tan press which they control. Many 
Spapermen know that it is possible, 
) write two contradictory stories re- 
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lich our organizations could for the 
st time in American history set up a 
ong, influental organization of tech- 
al employes affiliated to the Ameri- 
t labor movement. The need of our 
ufied efforts in every field—Civil Ser- 
(federal and municipal), private 
dustry, W.P.A. and among the unem- 
yed—is a direct challenge to unite 
r efforts. 
We again ask the favorable considera- 
4 by your Executive Council of a con- 
ence as herein outlined in the very 
ir future. 
Yours very truly, 

ROBERT M. SENTMAN, 

National President. 

EBRUARY, 1936 


The author of this article is the National Secretary of the American 
a ewspaper Guild, an organization of editorial employees of news and 
‘other publications. In existence little more than two years, it has won 
an enviable record of victories, among the largest newspaper chains. 
Mr. Eddy firmly advocates that the Guild awliate with the American 
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~ Jonathan Eddy—Guild’s Natl Secretary 


counting an identical set of facts; one 
story damning, the other extolling; that 
“impartial reporting’ is an_ illusion 
playing into the hands of the man who 
bosses the newspaper and his allies. 

I mention this because the Newspaper 
Guild has found how such control of 
the news can hamper our own organi- 
zation. In one midwestern city, newspa- 
permen whom I was helping to organ- 
ize told me, “I think the Guild is the 
hope of the profession but it is too much 
like a union, Unions are hated up and 
down this whole state.” The fact was 
that the proprietor of the local papers 
hated unions. For years he had to pay 
to union members in the composing and 
press rooms hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which, without organization, he 
might have pocketed himself. While pro- 
fessing to be a “friend of labor” he hat- 
ed the unions in his own shops, he hated 
other unions in the same city whose soli- 
darity with the printing trade unions 
enhanced the power of both; he hated 
the unions of the poor farmers which 
blocked mortgage foreclosures by the 
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banks, which in turn controlled his 
heaviest advertisers. 

Perhaps it is unfair to say that he 
“hated” the unions. Let us say instead 
that his economic interests as an em- 
ployer and a controller of the channels 
of public information required that he 
go right down the line with the financial 
powers whose profits increase as work- 
ers’ renumeration decreases; and that 
he hated to go to the wall. Which ever 
it was he hated, the effect on us was 
the same. 

Controlling the principal agencies of 
public information in the state, he had 
for years broadcast his anti-unionism. 
Most of us carelessly identify the news- 
papers with public opinion. Many of 
the men who actually reported and 
edited the news for him, so long habitu- 
ated to what newspapermen know as 
“front office policy” that they them- 
selves have lost perspective, regarded 
his editorials and news policy as re- 
flecting the sentiment of the readers. 
When thousands of people surrounded 
the newspaper plant between editions 
and forced removal of a labor-baiting 
cartoon, some of the newspapermen re- 
garded the demonstration as irrespons- 
sible mob-ism. For them, the publisher’s 
propaganda still stuck. 

The point I would like to make is that 
this anti-union propaganda is universal, 
that it is as dertimental to the Federa- 
tion, and to other organizations of em- 
ployes as it is to the Guild because it is 
the most effective weapon in defeating 
true democracy devoted to our own im- 
mediate interests in life, the democracy 
in which each man and woman stands 
or falls on the merits of his or her own 
proposals and conduct rather than on 
how much money one put into a cam- 
paign fund. I mean the democracy of 
a trade union. 

Architects, engineers, technicians, all 
white-collar workers, and all producers 
need unions today as never before, and 
can make of their own unions what they 
will. The increasing realization of this 
is evident in the mounting enrollment 
figures. Any union at all is better than 
no union; and the best and most effec- 
tive are those in which, as in the Feder- 
ation and the Guild, the membership is 
in control. 
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News from the Chapters 


ROCHESTER 


“Tf we had only 50 members, we 
would be fifty times as strong as all 
the rest of the technical men in Ro- 
chester.” So spoke President Johnson of 
the Rochester Chapter to the members 
at the annual election meeting January 
22, 1936. The Rochester Chapter, how- 
ever, has several times fifty members. It 
has already demonstrated in numerous 
activities its ability to speak and work 
for the betterment of technical men in 
Rochester. “We are becoming educated 
to the fact,” continued Brother Johnson, 
“that ‘Economic Organization’ and ‘uni- 
on’ are interchangeable terms; to the 
fact that a union of professional men 
is necessary and possible; and to the 
fact that because such an association 
is a union it won’t necessarily make the 
same mistakes or use the same methods 
as a union of laborers.” Two sections 
have been formed in the chapter, the 
architectural and the W.P.A. Their suc- 
cess in awakening interest and broaden- 
ing the program of the chapter has been 
immediate. Locals have been formed 
comprising the men working together 
at each place of employment. At the 
present time, the locals are the most ef- 
fective agency the chapter has in get- 
ting new members, collecting dues, and 
formulating ideas. 

Particularly effective has also been 
the Public relations committee consist- 
ing of Brothers Wagner, Moore and the 
Chairman. Its activities have been al- 
most entirely concerned with relief 
work. Many appeals made by the orga- 
nization to the local director of the 
T.E.R.A. have been successful, especial- 


ly as regards standard salaries and 
the correction of individual grievances. 
Appeals to the City Council and 


County Board were drafted, showing 
clearly the absurd differential against 
technical men as compared with manual 
labor, due mostly to the success of the 
unions in their strikes and demands. 

The Rochester chapter was success- 
ful in its vigorous opposition to a pro- 
posals made by the Builders Exchange, 
that all W.P.A. construction work be 
let under private contract with the Gov- 
ernment no longer directly employing 
the men. Te committee appeared be- 
fore the governing board of the Ex- 
change and before the T.E.R.A., point- 
ing out that it could only consent to it 
if provision was made that technical 
men to be employed by the contractors 
should be paid standard rates, and that 
work be assured to the full existing 
T. E. R. A. force and to all others eli- 
gible for relief. 
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Officers elected at the meeting were: 
President ; Svend Plum 
Vice-President Arthur C. Wagner 
Cor. Secretary Harold C. Ahnfeldt 
Recording Secretary .. Guy D. Williams 


Treasurer ....... Anthony Vallone 
Sergeant at Arms Oliver C. Smith 
Historian Don C. Hershey 


National Executive Councilman 
meee ese Hugh B. Johnson 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Pe A oe Hugh B. Johnson 
Chairman, Membership Committee 


ment Committee—William F., Devendorf 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
Pe rspctipnis Becrhie Fred Goshert 

In closing the meeting President John- 
son recalled his report to the New York 
Conference, “The greatest asset that the 
Rochester Chapter has against the fu- 
ture is its very fine and capable group 
of men believing firmly in the organi- 
zation and willing to work and sacri- 
fice through success and failure to carry 
on.” 

Rochester Chapter has started some- 
thing with its new printed bulletin, 
Technical News. 

Rochester’s Technical News is lucid 
and entertaining, a real technical men’s 
journal. ’ 

We are frankly jealous of them and 
are looking to our guns. 


WASHINGTON 

At the January 23rd meeting contri- 
butions and pledges for the National 
Organizer’s Fund totalled $63. This sum 
does not include the previously collected 
sum of $25. The quota is exceeded by 
$13. Many more contributions are ex- 
pected from non-contacted members. 


In the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department where the Fed- 
eration is seeking to obtain the re-allo- 
cation of a great number of architects 
and engineers, a new grievance has 
arisen—that of overtime work. In the 
office 700 architects and engineers are 
employed and the pressure of getting 
out the department’s program obviously 
ill-planned by the heads of the depart- 
ments, has caused many of the group 
supervisors to request their men to “vol- 
unteer” overtime. 

About a year ago, a similar occurance 
caused the Federation to appeal to Sec- 
retary Morgenthau, who issued an order 
forbidding overtime. The Federation 
has now pointed out to the head of the 
department, the direct violation of the 
Secretary’s order forcing the depart- 


ment to announce that there has been no 
official order to work overtime. 

The Procurement Division program is 
of a size to warrant the employment of 
a great many more men, and the Fed- 
eration believes that more men rather 
than overtime is the answer. 


The Federation has cooperated with 
the Central Labor Union of the District 
in forming a “Rent Committee.” The 
“Rent Committee” is working for legis- 
lation that will alleviate the crowded 


living conditions in Washington, and 
will regulate its present exorbitant 
rents. 

PHILADELPHIA 


In Philadelphia, the majority of tech- 
nical men are either employed by indus- 
trial concerns of national proportions or 
are working for some agency of the 
Federal government. Private employ- 
ment is at best temporary, except for a 
very small number of workers employed 
as skeleton crews. The building pro- 
grams that certain large steel compa- 
nies have launched have not affected the 
Philadelphia area, leaving, therefore, the 
greatest number of technical men em- 
ployed by the W.P.A. or on projects un- 
dertaken with W.P.A. funds. Except for 
Federal departments connected with 
war preparations, Civil Service contin- 
ues on the down grade. Standards are 
constantly under fire and thousands of 
architects, engineers and draftsmen with 
high rating are walking the streets or 
doing their old work at W.P.A. pay. A 
report from the last Executive Commit- 
tee Conference brought the above situa- 
tion into sharp relief. 

However, the realization of the Federa- 
tion as a national organization has re- 
sulted in improved work of committees, 
in greater activity on the part of the 
members, and renewed confidence in the 
power of technical employees to achieve 
a higher standard of employement. 

* * 

The quota for the National organizer 
was accepted and plans have _ been 
launched for raising funds. 


BOSTON 


In Boston the State W.P.A. Wage’ 
Board—which consists of Major B. Bos- 
well G. Hall, former Administrator for 
the City of Boston, David K. Niles, As-: 
sistant State W.P.A. Director and H. 
H. Theiss, President of the Boston Chap- 
ter of the F.A.E.C.T.—after much study 
reached a decision and recorded a wage 
schedule for Technical Kmployees rang- 
ing from $120 to $190 per month. When 
however these recommendations were 
submitted to State Admnisitrator Rotch, 
he flatly turned THUMBS DOWN on any 
thing over the SECURITY WAGE 
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SCHEDULE.. He even refused to grant 
the 10% allowed to him by Washington, 
claiming that he had no such authority. 


This undoubtedly is a temporary set- 
pack for Boston. But our chapter there 
js developing a campaign which will force 
‘Mr. Rotch to grant a living wage to the 
‘technical employees on W.P.A. 


Already Mr. Rotch agreed to the ap- 
‘plication of the prevailing wage rates 
to be applied to the security wage sched- 
‘ule. But this is not sufficient. The tech- 
‘nical employees demand prevailing pro- 
‘fessional rates of pay, but they also de- 
and a minimum monthly income which 
will assure them and their dependents 
decent standard of living. 


ESSEX COUNTY 


The Essex County Chapter at New- 
ark, N. J. is in the throes of a battle 
ith the W.P.A. authorities. 

When the W.P.A. was organized, it 
yromised that technical men would work 
4 maximum of 120 hours per month and 
that the pay would be $94 per month 
fully qualified technical men. When 
ojects were organized, the fully quali- 
technical men were paid a maximum 
$85.00 per month and were re- 
ired to work 130 hours. Meanwhile, 
rganized labor on W.P.A. in New 
rsey continued to receive union pay 
r 65 hours per month. Meetings are 
ing held regularly by our griev- 
ance committee with W.P.A. authorities 
n an effort to realize the promises that 
vere made to us. 


ecently the Essex County Chapter 
mulated two petitions; one asking for 
he rescinding of the requirement that 
-P.A. employee must have been on re- 
before November ist, 1935, and the 
er, that additional projects for tech- 
1 men be instituted and the workers 
these be taken from the ranks of 
unemployed regardless of relief sta- 
Copies of these resolutions were 
t to the Interprofessional Associa- 
the Newspaper Guild and the 
es Council. To date, these resolu- 
have been passed by the Trades 
cil and the Newspaper Guild. Co- 
S of these resolutions are to be for- 
wrded both to the local and national 
P.A. officials. 


The New Jersey branch of the Inter- 
fessional Association is about to call 
sonference of all professianals regard- 
$ Wages and conditions under W.P.A. 
the Essex County chapter is endors- 
; this call, which undoubtedly, will re- 
in some vigorous protest against 
2 W.P.A conditions. 
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Gorman Outlines Labor Party Aims 


Declaring that the possibilities of a 
Labor Party are limitless and that “the 
entire working class, together with the 
dispossessed farming and middle classes 
can be mobilized behind a Labor Party 
on a platform of immediate demands,” 
Francis J. Gorman, leader of the United 
Textile Workers of America, in a letter 
replying to the Educational Committee 
of the New York Chapter described the 
aims of such a Labor Party and accepted 
at the same time the invitation of the 
New York Chapter to address them at 
their next General Membership Meeting. 
The letter to Mr. Gorman was sent by 
the Educational Committee of the New 
York Chapter as a result of the decision 
of the National Executive Council Con- 
ference in December which directed the 
chapters to discuss the question of 
amending the FAECT constitution to 
permit chapters to endorse and partici- 
pate in a Labor Party if they so desire. 


Mr. Gorman, who is First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of 
America, as a result of his able leader- 
ship of this, one of the largest unions 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of America, and as a result of his con- 
sistent championing of the principle of 
a true Labor Party, has become recog- 
nized in the news as one of the fore- 
most labor leaders in America. His letter 
replying to the New York Chapter Edu- 
cational Committee follows. 


UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
605 Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Washington,, D. C. 
Jan. 7th, 1936. 


Miss Jean Brand, Chairman 
Committee to Investigate Labor Party 
119 East 18th St. 

New York City 


Dear Miss Brand: 


I was indeed glad to hear that the FKedera- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians is considering the question of the 
Labor Party, and I shall be glad to help in 
any way possible. 

Within the next few days we expect that 
a pamphlet dealing with the question of a 
Labor Party, and containing Resolution 135, 
introduced by the United Textile Workers of 
America at the 55th Convention of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor and the supporting 


convention speeches, will be off the press. It 
will cost only a few cents—just how many 
we do not at the present moment know—and 
I think you will find the answers to many 
of the questions posed by your organization 
in this little book. 

Resolution 135, as you may know, calls for 
the formation of a National Labor Party, 
completely divorced from either of the two 
major political parties, and based on the or- 
ganized labor movement. It calls also for the 
inclusion in the Labor Party of the bank- 
rupt farmers and small business men, and 
the unemployed, exclusive of no person be- 
cause of race, religious creed or political af- 
filiation. 

In 1934 the United Textile Workers passed 
a resolution calling for an Independent Labor 
Party at its annual convention. Naturally, the 
delegates to the 55th A. F. of L. convention 
were acting under mandate from their mem- 
bership. 

At the present time the rapid growth of 
Labor Party sentiment throughout the United 
States has completely floored even the most 
sanguine of its supporters, We know the peo- 
ple wanted it, and were ready for it, but we 
didn’t expect such wholesale response so 
quickly. From Maine to California, and from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of Mexico, 
we have had requests for more intormatio., 
for sample platiorms, for literature and leatl- 
lets. 

As to the possibility of the Labor Party— 
if you mean its potential possibilities, I per- 
sonally feel that they are limitiess. The ei- 
tire working class, together with the dis- 
possessed farming and middle classes can be 
mobilized behind a Labor Party on a plat- 
form of immediate demands. With the excep- 
tion of the broad principles enunciated in 
Resolution 135, however, there have been no 
formal planks in a National Platform yet 
drawn up. This is for elected representatives 
of the trade union movement to do at a later 
date. 


It is our feeling that just at the present 
the strength and the development of the Labor 
Party must take place locally, must be con- 
solidated on a local, rank and file scale, before 
any attempt is made to set up a permanent 
national organization. In the face of the rap- 
idly increasing danger of fascism, however, 
and the increasing inroads being made on our 
democratic rights, the development of these 
local movements must take place with speed, 
soundness and precision. This can happen 
providing the trade union base of the move- 
ments are first solidly established, and then 
the interested outside groups brought in, 


It seems to us that there are enormous pos- 
sibilities for a really strong, significant local 
Labor Party in New York City. The extent 
of the trade union organization and poliitcal 
consciousness ot the workers, white collar and 
industrial, together with the organized pro- 
fessional groups, lays a firm toundation. 


Fraternally yours, 
FRANCIS J. GORMAN, 


Ist Vice-President, United Textile 
Workers of America, 
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On February 4th, Jules Korchien, Na- 
tional Secretary of the F.A.E.C.T. and 
George Holland, President of the New 
York Architectural Guild, were invited 
to speak at a membership meeting of the 
Westchester Architects and Engineers 
Alliance. As a result of few W.P.A. allo- 
cations and generally lower wages, the 
Alliance is again taking an active part 
in the issues confronting the technical 
men. At the meeting further cooperation 
between the organizations was outlined. 


Possibilities for future cooperation be- 
tween the F.A.E.C.T. and the Society of 
Designing Engineers was promised at a 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Society of Designing Engineers at which 
Frank J. Kornacker vice-president of the 


F.A.E.C.T. was present. First steps to- 
ward this cooperation were taken when 
the Designing Engineers voted to send 
fraternal delegates to the National Con- 
vention of the F.A.E.C.T. 
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~tee-nies 


Alan Mather of New York likes 
TEC-NICS so much that he writes, “TI 
suggest that you liquidate the rest of 
the BULLETIN and give the space com- 
pletely over to your column. In line with 
this thought I would suggest that we 
start immediately competing in earnest 
with some of the architectural journals. 
How about the following as a starter? 


In Competition with ‘‘Architecture’’ 


1. A life size photograph of an acan- 
thus leaf on the cap of a column of the 
portico of the Supreme Court Building 
in Washington D. C. 


In Competition with the ‘‘Archi- 
tectural Forum’’ 


2. One hundred and two carefully se- 
lected dog-kennels in 52 separate and 
distinct styles, all modern ... Each de- 
sign can be easily torn bodily from the 
magazine and presented to the builder. 
Also, an outline of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new 20 year mortgage plan for 
dog-kennels. Also a life-sized colored 
photo of Mr. Malcolm Zilch, master 
mind of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration who originated this mortgage 
scheme. 


In Competition with ‘‘Pencil Points’’ 


3. A stupendous, exhilarating, horri- 
fying paper-doll cutouts competition, 
open to all architects on W.P.A.. Oodles 

. just oodles of the nicest fun and 
prizes... Whoops!! 


In Competition with the 
‘Architectural Record’’ 


4. A candid camera photograph of 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. dressed in au- 
thentic Colonial costume receiving the 
freedom of the Rockefeller renovated 
city of Williamsburg Va. from his son. 
Also an article by the celebrated 
though slighly perturbed firm of Cabot, 
Cabot, Vane, Ginsburg, Lowell and Bow- 
ditch on “Standardized Colonial Mould- 
ings for Architects in the Codfish Aris- 
tocracy.” 


In Competition with Hearst’s 
‘‘American Architect’’ 


5. How blood of the toiling masses was 
used in Leningrad cement. (Composition 
of the Red stucco in the Gay-Pay-OOO 
Palace). 

How roofing material shortage com- 
pels Stalin to use skins of kulaks for the 
dome of Soviet gambling hell. 
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More evidence of professional advance 
as culled by Stanley Walker in his la- 
test book, Mrs. Astor’s Horse, 


“It is said that Paul D. Cravath, New 
York lawyer, built a house on the north 
shore of Long Island at a tremendous 
cost. When it was all finished he said, a 
little wistfully, that he wanted a brook. 
The landscape architect said that a 
brook could be arranged, though it 
would cost a pretty swum. “Do you,” ask- 
ed the architect, “want a brook that 
gives forth a swish, a murmur or a gur- 
gle?” “All three,’ was the answer. To- 
day by pressing a button one may start 
the brook going. Other buttons control 
the sound, making it either swish, mur- 
mur or gurgle.” 


Heaven help you if you fall into the 
hands of that “nameless fellow” in Hol- 
lywood, an incurable prankster who has 
designed an outdoor house to which he 
likes his guests to retire. As soon as the 
guest flushes the toilet, an elaborate me- 
chanical device is set in operation, caus- 
ing the walls of the house to fall to the 
ground much like the opening of the 
petals of a beautiful flower, leaving the 
victim of the jest exposed to the howls 


of the host and the other guests. 


LETTERS FROM 


(The Bulletin invites communications 

from its readers on subjects which 
they consider of general interest to 
technical men. Letters should be 
limited to 250 words and should be 
typed with double spacing, only on 
one side of paper.) 


To the Editor of the “Bulletin”: 


The recently announced drive of the 
New York Section to organize chemists 
and technicians in private industry cer- 
tainly doesn’t come any too soon. Some 
experiences I have had recently while 
looking for employment as a chemist in- 
dicate just about how employers con- 
sider college men who have spent years 
in arduous and expensive preparation 
for their work. 

To be a successful applicant for even 
poorly paid positions, employers fre- 
quently demand not only extensive edu- 
cation but considerable experience as 
well. “Your trouble,” the agent at the 
Edison Storage Batery plant told me 
in turning down my application for a 
$22 analytical position “is that you are 
top-heavy with education, but lack in 
experience.” 

Proceeding on the notion that a chem- 
ist can live on acquiring experience, em- 
ployers vie with one another to see how 
nearly they can come to charging for 
the “privilege” of working in their labo- 
ratories and offices. At the General 
Chemical Co., I was interviewed for a 
sales position. “There’s just one 
trouble,” I was told at this stage of the 
negotiations. “You state you want at 
least $25 a week to start. However, be- 
cause of your inexperience, you are 
worth only $13 to us right now.” Per- 
haps I missed the opportunity of a life- 
time, but I declined to consider the po- 
sition. I was referred to the personnel 
agent in charge of General Chemical’s 
Wilmington plant. The company outdid 
itself by offering $18 a week for the 
prospective position. The agent quickly 
disposed of my question as to working 
hours. “I can’t say what hours you 
might expect. When you're in this busi- 
ness, you’ve got to be a slave to indus-— 
try.” “Slave .to Allied Chemical” would 
have been a more correct expression. 
Allied, of which General Chemicals is a 
subsidiary, has been paying $6 dividends 
on its common and $7 on its preferre 
shares throughout the depression. 

One employer grew enthusiastic as he 
explained how much could be done with 
the $20 a week he offered for a job in- 
volving exposure to a poisonous vapor: 
“Why,” he said, “a young fellow with aq 
mechanical bent can pick up a second 
hand car these days for $6 (six) and 
drive to work every day.” 

Even one’s personal opinions are not 
infrequently examined, with obvious in- 
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Wants To Divide the Wealth.. 


ditor : 

| Ralph C. Epstein of the Uni- 
Buffalo School of Business got 
publicity the other day when 
at if all present incomes over 
year were distributed, it 
1 only a $100 increase in the 
the average family. Without 
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entering into the statistical correctness 
of his statement, it is clear nevertheless 
that the Dean intends us to understand 
that confiscating or dividing up of wealth 
is futile and the more sensible procedure 
would be to give carte blanche to the 
wealthy and thus hope for an eventual 
rise in the living standards of the whole 
population. 


But the Dean must be aware that no 
one except possibly Huey Long ever sug- 
gested “dividing the wealth.” 

Certainly unemployment insurance can 
not be listed under this category because 
such insurance, while it is financed 
through increased taxation on profits 
etc., nevertheless only applies during 
that period in which the worker is un- 
employed. 


$5,000 Per Year Now 


However the important error that the 
Dean makes is one that we as engineers 
are familiar with. The Dean confuses 
the so-called “wealth” of the country 
with its real wealth—that is, its produc- 
tive capacity. This distinction was very 
clearly brought out in the recently pub- 
ished National Survey of Potential Pro- 
ductive Capacitiy and described by Dr. 
Walter Polakov in a recent issue of the 
BULLETIN. This survey, set up by the 
Federal government in 1934, and car- 
ried through by about 50 engineers and 
economists found that in 1929 goods and 
services actually produced amounted to 
96 Billion Dollars. However, if the 
existing plant had operated at capacity 
in 1929, it could have produced a nation- 
nal income of 135 Billion Dollars. If this 
income had been equally distributed, it 
could have meant for every family in 
the country an income of $4,370. During 
the last six years, of course, our indus- 
trial plant has hardly expanded. But 
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even without this natural expansion, 
we are still operating it at less than half 
of capacity. Furthermore, if this indus- 
trial plant were right now operated at 
capacity, 7+ would garantee the average 
American family an income of well over 
$5,000 per year. In short—we have the 
land; we have the resources; we have 
the man power and skill; we simply 
fail to utilize them. The real question 
which we as engineers should ask is — 
why do we allow this tremendous in- 
dustrial capacity, this man power and 
our own skill and training to lie idle 
while we are so desperately in need of 
those very things we could so easily 
produce. 


My suggestion is that the engineering 
employees weigh this question and then 
consider the following: We have seen 
skilled labor on W.P.A. win the prevail- 
ing union wage. We have seen certain 
necessary improvements such as parks 
and hospitals done with this labor. Why 
not expand the W.P.A. and pay prevail- 
ing union wages to all the unemployed? 
Why not man our idle mines with unem- 
ployed miners at the prevailing union 
rate and produce coal, for example? 
Why not use this coal in power plants 
manned by W.P.A. labor at the prevail- 
ing union rate. Why not use this power 
to run factories manned by W.P.A. la- 
bor at the prevailing union wage? etc. 
etc. In short why shouldn’t the W.P.A. 
take over all our idle mills and factories 
and utilize our available labor and en- 
gineering skill to operate these factories 
at capacity—always, of course, with the 
very important proviso that all persons 
so employed would be payed prevailing 
union wages. The reason for this last 
being that we must make certain that 
we do not compete at lower rates with 
labor already employed and thus tend 
to drive down wages generally. 


What we have been discussing is sim- 
ply the principle of W.P.A. at prevail- 
ing union wages expanded to cover gen- 
uinely productive industry in general. 
This plan probably looks familiar to 
Federation men and engineers general- 
ly. For what it amounts to, in the last 
analysis, is the Federation’s program of 
useful Public Works at union wages. 
And this, of course, is also the program 
of organized labor over the whole coun- 
try. 


I think it is about time that Dean Ep- 
stein and the whole Liberty League, for 
that matter, stopped trying to kid us 
about dividing a dimishing annual in- 
come. Who wants to divide a dimishing 
income? Instead, as engineers, let us 
use what we have to capacity, and let us 
enjoy the fruits of that production. 
Heaven knows we can use it. 


Theodore Coles 
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1 12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F. A. BE. C. 7. 1 Also it has been the one resolute spokesmen for the 
| 
' NAME , technical employee. 
I 
; ADD URIOS Sy) cc kec lak ei brgl inant th ah casa  ea ce 1 
i : IF YOU BELIEVE IN THE ORGANIZATION 
| 
I (check) 1 AM A MEMBER 
: at I AM NOT A MEMBER 1 OF TECHNICAL MEN, 
| 
LJ Professional classification 1 
toe eee eee ee ee eee eee BUILD the BULLETIN! 
National Officers of the Federation 
ROBERT MIFFLIN SENTMAN, Washington, President 
JESSE A. YAEKEL, Pittsburgh, lst Vice-President JULES KORCHIEN, New York, Secretary 
FRANK KORNACKER, Chicago, 2nd Vice-President ABRAHAM KRELL, New York, Treasurer 
CHAPTER SECRETARIES 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
* D. C. Smith DETROIT, MICH. *Max Aber 
109 E. Pleasant St., Room 301 Egbert W. Mishaw 424—4th Ave., Room 221 
BOSTON, MASS. 3279 Blaine Ave. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
+ RohertuP, Walsh LOS ANGELES, CALIF. ¥ Scand Phun 
6 Boylston Place Willard R. Smart 77 South Ave., Room 202 
1947 West 83 Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. i SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
D. Lindquist on eee B. L. Ryan 
: 171 Edinburgh St. 
129 Westminster 315 Plane St. inburgh St 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. N. Y. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*J. E. Watkins * J. Ehrlich * Robert H. Helmholz 
160 N. Wells St., Room 322 119 East 18th St. 802 “F” St., N.W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO PHILADELPHIA, PA. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Philip Sharnoff * Maxwell Levinson Sol Levy 
* 3608 Euclid Ave., Room 301 1206 Walnut St. 17 Sycamore St. 


* Care of FAECT 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 
National Headquarters: 26 East 17th Street, New York City. 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection and the improvement 
of their economic standing. 


TEAM Bhs chess ees ac Ee RR EEE SA IO coda cera estas tad igh fo 0s mmm ORMOND CP sigass «sce <a sao MEP Paes ou oee team 
PRTVTVERTEGS ccs cecedhssiusdos nous ecesRictamlossondscndhetbecousgbeaetsttvolai-caugspiaenly (COMUWG GIVE MMB ere uemtaye Manan aE oS Esco yay Sap ceoncastebetatadadand ne 
Where employed (give address) ..........sssssescesecsresescsseneste cere Unemployed—last employer -o.....ceeecessssersesseeesseeresecesecnees 


T am a member in the following technical or labor organization : 


BY: Soc eae sascha sete Pecan sie eae am MOR te ooo daneca dtles semtseres t= paisa SEIU IPR GY EN yerPom Pore rt. GRPEERC SOS ec oe PPE EE eA ete Rigi Perens . 


EE 


